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RACE RELATIONS NUMBER 
NEGRO VETERANS’ HOSPITAL AT TUSKEGEE, ALABAMA, AND SOUTHERN RACIAL POLICY 


In 1921 the U.S. Government decided to locate somewhere in the South a 
separate hospital for the treatment of Negro veterans of the World War. It was 
decided finally to place this hospital at Tuskegee, Alabama, near Tuskegee In- 
stitute founded by Booker T. Washington. Three hundred acres of land for this 
purpose were given by the Institute. About forty acres in addition were pur- 
chased from a white woman of Tuskegee. A hospital plant was constructed at a 
cost of about $2,000,000. When this was nearly completed and the time for 
opening the hospital approached, the question of personnel and control arose, 
which has precipitated a controversy that has engaged the attention of white 
and colored people, North and South, and has seriously involved the welfare 

,of Tuskegee Institute and threatened the good feeling between the white and 
colored people of the town and nearby territory. 


Dr. Robert R. Moton, the Principal of Tuskegee Institute, had been in- 
formed that before anything was done on this matter he would be consulted, It 
appears, however, that as early as August, 1921, a Major Kenzie was sent in 
official capacity to the town of Tuskegee. While there, he forwarded a tele- 
gram to his superiors in Washington and received a reply giving assurance that 
the hospital would be controlled and operated by whites. This situation was 
not known to Dr. Moton and other Negro leaders and apparently was without the 
sanction of higher Federal officials. Sometime later came the upheaval in the 
Veterans’ Bureav which resulted in the resignation of the Director and the 
appointment of Col. Frank T. Hines as Director. 


White Superintendent takes Charge 


Early in February of this year, without the knowledge of the Negroes 
interested, Col. Robert H. Stanley, a Southern white man, was made superin- 
tendent and took charge at the Hospital then preparing to receive patients. 
Naturally, Dr. Moton was concerned because of the close proximity of the hos- 
pital to Tuskegee Institute and because of his previous understanding about a 
Negro personnel. He therefore wrote President Harding urging the matter of 

&@ Negro staff. He was waited upon by a committee of white citizens who pressed 
him to accede to their desire for a white personnel. This he declined to do. 
He is quoted to have said recently: "I stand today where I have always stood — 
for a colored personnel from top to bottom. I could not do otherwise and be 
true to my people. We have abundant evidence that our physicians and nurses 
Gre capable of rendering the services demanded. This is not only my own opin- 
don but is the testimony of those in authority outside of the Negro race. I 
have steadfastly and unswervingly taken that position from the very beginning 


» @nd have said that by every right of sentiment and justice our physicians and 


hurses should have the opportunity to serve in that hospital, and I have made 
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this assertion where it would mean most; namely, before the superintendent of 
the Veterans’ Hospital at Tuskegee, the director of the Veterans’ Bureau in 
Washington, and before the late lamented President Harding himself." In April 
of this year the Secretary to President Harding, in a reply to the Secretary of 
the National Association for the Advancement of Colored People, wrote, "It is 
the plan of the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau, with the approval of the 
President, to man this institution completely with a colored personnel." 


All along there has been considerable agitation in Alabama to create 
sentiment for a white personnel. The help of U. &. Senators and Congressmen 
from Alabama was enlisted. The Governor of the State supported the effort for 
a white personnel. There is a law in the state prohibiting a white person from 
nursing a colored patient. I+ was stated, however, that the plan would be to 
have white nurses to each one of whom would be supplied a colored nurseraid in 
order to get around t** provisions of ths law. The salaries of the white 
nurses were to range from $1,680 to $2,500 per year, while the salaries of the 
colored nursemaids were to be about $60 a month. 


The Ku Klux Klan Parades at Tuskegee 


At about this juncture the Ku Klux Klan in Alabama projected its hooded 
head into the situation and mobilized forces at Tuskegee from the adjoining ter- 
ritory. On the night cf July 3 several hundred masked Klansmen in automobiles 
paraded through the town and streets adjoining Tuskegee Institute and the Vet- 
erans’ Hospital. Eyewitnesses testified that some of them entered the Horpital 
grounds, but the Superintendent denied it. This demonstration was regarded as 
a threat of intimidation against the authorities of Tuskegee Institute and the 
few colored persons who had already been assigned to duty at the Hospital. John 
H, Cathoun, a Negro, assigned as chief accountant at the hospital, left hurried- 
ly a few hours after his arrival following a warning and threat on his life by 
the Klan. According tc Mr. Calhoun, the letter, without a postmark ur stamp, 
containing this threat was handed him by Col. Stanley, the Superintendent of the 
Hospital. Three Negro nurses who had been appointed were shortly afterward dis- 
missed from the Hospital by order of Col. Stanley, and two of them filed charges 
with the Veterans’ Bureau and the Department o? Justice to the effect that ten 
hospital sheets had been used for robes of the Klansmen on the night of demon- 
stration; that some of the Klansmen had entered the grounds of the Hospital and 
after disrobing had been provided with food at the Hospital Commissary. A few 
days later Dr. A. B. Kenny, a Negro physician, for twenty-one years Medical 
Director of St. Andrew's Hospital at Tuskegee Institute, who had been mentioned 
and endorsed as the possible Superintendent of the new Veterans’ Hospital, was 
waited upon by a committee of white citizens and questioned as to his desire and 
conviction about the position. He stated his position in favor of a Negro per- 
sonnel and his own willingness for appointment, Following this he felt so un- 
safe that he immediately fled with his family from the state. It was reported 
that his life head been threatened, Requests were also made to the Governmemt 


at Washington for rrotection for Dr. Moton, whose life, it was claimed, had 
also been threatened. 


The situation grew so tense after the Ku Klux parade that Director 
Hines of the Veterans’ Bureau went to Tuskegee to interview the white citizens 
and study the situation on the ground. The white citizens who were contending 
for white personnel claimed that there were not competent colored professional 
men for the Hospital. However, information and testimonials from eminent phy- 
Sicians as to the efficiency of a number of Negro professional men were furnish- 
_ @d. The claim that there were not enough of these men was met when a committee 
of the National Negro Medical Association furnished a list of more than three 
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times as many men as were required, This phase of the situation was commented 
on by the NEW YORK WORLD as follows: ... "All other phases of the question are 
dwarfed by the prime consideration - that of the welfare of the Negro war vet- 
erans. If their interests are best furthered by doctors of their own race, and 
such doctors are found to be equal in skill to available white colleagues, the 
racial sensitiveness of leading citizens and all questions of local pride and 
patronage are not worthy of consideration," 


Majority Opinion of White South Favors Negro Personnel 


Following the Klan parade there was a reaction of Southern public opin- 
ion, outside of the immediate locality, away from the attitude of the local 
white citizens agitating for a white personnel. The DAILY TIMES of Tampa, Flor- 
ida, said: "It is hard to square the action of the white people of Tuskegee, 
Ala., with the accepted doctrines and beliefs of the entire South. ... The 
idea of & community of southern white people fighting for the right to nurse 
and care for and wait on a lot of sick Negroes is not appealing. ... The im- 
portant question should be one of qualification and competency, and if Negro 
doctors and surgeons can measure up to the requirements it is difficult to see 
why they should not have charge of a Negro hospital.” 


Various bodies cf the M. E. Church, South, passed resolutions condemn- 
ing the demonstration of masked and hooded men on July 3. For instance, the 
Social Service Commission of this Church, said: "Resolved, that this Commis- 
sion put on record our appreciation of the incalculable value of that institu- 
tion (Tuskegee Institute) for the training of our colored fellow citizens and 
declare our unalterable conviction that any invasion of its rights or interfer- 
ence with the orderly pursuit of its lawful and benevolent labors would be a 
calamity to the institution and a lasting disgrace to our Southern civiliza- 
tion." 

The Commission on Interracial Cooperation at its annual meeting in 
Asheville, N. C. August 3, said: “It is also a source of gratification to us 
that the majority of our Southern newspapers have condemned this attempt to in- 
fluence an action of the U. S. government by this apparent effort at intimida- 
tion, directed against Tuskegee Institute and its teachers. We deplore and 
condemn such actions on the part of men masked or unmasked, in this day and 
time, wherever they may occur and whatever may be the cause, as being an of- 
fense against Christian civilization and as subversive of every principle of 
democracy upon which our government and the peace and happiness of all of our 
people, whether white or black, depends." A special committss headed by Dr. W. 
Ashby Jones of Atlanta, and including two other white persons and two colored 
persons was appointed to look further into the matter and lend any necessary 
aid for an amicable and righteous settlement of the controversy. The Negro 
press of the country has spoken with united voice for the manning of the Hos- 
pital from top to bottom with a corps of Negro officials, physicians, and 
nurses. The annual convention of the National Negro Medical Association, just 
closed, passed unanimously resolutions asking that Negro medical men compose 
the entire staff. Dr. George Cannon, Chairman Executive Committee c? the Asso- 
Clation, said: “We believe our position to be a logucal one, If Negro patients 
are segregated, why should not Negro doctcrs be assigned to care for them?" 


Announcement has lately been made that a white superintendent and two 
white assistants would be retained and that the remainder of the staff will be 
colored, Press reports state that this action has been protested by the Na- 
tional Association for Advancement of Colored People, the National Negro Medi- 


bal Association and other Negro interests. 
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A DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE AGAINST COLOR&D PREJUDICE 


On last "Independence Day" in Boston, a young Negro high schoo! honor 
student was selected to read the Declaration of Independense at the State House. 
Three white former residents of Massachusetts, now living at Charlotte, North 
» Carolina, wrote a scurrilous letter to Mayor Curley for having selected the 
Negro lad for the honor. The Mayor’s reply, as quoted in the daily cress, con- 
tained a fundamental democratic declaration against color prejudice. He wrote: 


"Charles C. Dogan was selected for the honor conferred on him for ex- 
cellent reasons; he has shown a competence and capacity in the generous rivalry 
of school life to make him a worthy choice. He is an honor pupil; that is to 
say, & pupil of more than ordinary attainment. His choice has the approbation 
of his fellow pupils, and his selection to read the immortal Declaration of 
Independence is an expression of our recognition of the services of his race in 
Massachusetts to human freedom and democratic government. 


"One of his race died in the streets of Boston in defense of human 
rights - Crispus Attucks — and Boston has erected a monument to his memory on 
Boston Common. Thousands of his race fought and died to free the Union in the 
war of the rebellion and to make the world safe for democracy. Any man of any 
race, color or creed who is willing and worthy to serve the flag and die for 
the republic is worthy to have his place in the sun of American democracy." 


NEGRO COUNTY TRAINING SCHOOLS IN THE SOUTH CAREFULLY STUDIED 


The trustees of the John F. Slater Fund have just issued an illuminat- 
ing study of county training schools for Negroes in the South, made by L. M, 
» Favrot, State Agent for Negro Rural Schools in Louisiana. The county training 
schools are the nearest approach to county high and normal schools that the 
Negroes have in the rural districts of the Southern States. The report treats 
of the organization, administration, and support of these schools: number, sal- 
aries, experience, qualifications and work of the teachers; curricula; atten- 
dance and age distribution of pupils; tests of pupils in silent reading, arith- 
metic, English, and composition, as well as testimonials of county superinten- 
dents about these schools. Some of the high points of the report are: (1) rap- 
id increase in the number of schools, and increased amount of public funds for 
their support; (2) advice and direction of expert school men in their develop- 
ment, as well as financial aid from philanthropic boards; (3) in general, good 
plants and equipment; (4) the good-will and support of local patrons; (5) prin- 
cipals and teacners are usually men and women of experience and better training 
than the average teachers in their respective districts. "In fact", says the 
report, "these county training schools, through the friends they have, and the 
confidence they enjoy, are in far better position than the average school to 
correct difficulties and strengthen weaknesses." Some of the weaknesses men- 
tioned, many of them common to the rural schools generally, are: (1) lack of 
adequate funds; (2) uniform salaries of all teachers regardless of training, 
tenure, experience, or superior service; (3) unfair distribution of the "teach- 
ing load” through over-crowding some grades and over-crowding curricula; (4) 
loss of time from regular attendance of pupils; (5) inadequate provision for re- 
tarded pupils; (6) few pupils in the upper grades, and (7) lack of supervision. 


In discussing the origin, growth, and present status of county training 
schools, the report shows that “they grew from 4 in number ten years ago, to 

142." The number of teachers in the schools has increased from 2u to 848; the 
Qnnual salary roll from $5,344 to $478,344. The average number of teachers in 
the schools is 6, but in some schools as many as 17 teachers are employed; the 
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average number in each state varies from 4 to 8. The annval salary of princi- 

pals averages $1,048.45; of teachers, $559.27, The tenure of teachers o?fers 

a difficulty; the training schools suffer from frequently changing teaching 

corps. For examplse, 42.5 per cent of the teachers were serving their first 

year. It is interesting to note the qualifications o? the teachers: 11.7 per , 
cent held degreess 69.6 per cent held diplomas, and only 18.7 per cent held 


neither degrees nor diplomas, 


An important part of the report is 
which, however, is largely technical, In view o ec rsy over Bible 
reading in the public schools it is interesting to note that “there is never 


8 
objection in these schools to the use of the Bible in the opening exercise, and 
f moral 


he curricula, 


the principals frequently read Bible selections and bring out the moral lessons. 
There is probably more Bible reading in training schools than in the most of 


the public schools." 


Among the conclusions and recommendations on the curricula, Mr. Favrot 
says: "(1) Much of the subject-matter taught in the higher grades of training 
schools is either of little valve or unsuited for the grades in which it is 
taught; (2) both the academic and industrial curricula are in need of careful 
re-organization; ...(3) the training schools are offering more subject-matter 
than the pupils have time for and utilizing more time than is required for some 
subjects; ... (4) above all, the curriculum needs to be simplified and ell sub- 
jects taught, thoroughly taught." 


In commenting on irregular attendance, retardation, and the distance 
pupils come to school, the report says that the time lost by pupils being out 
of school altogether during a large part of the session, and by irregularity of 
attendance after enrolling, reduces the efficiency of the training schools more 
than 50 per cent. The large majority who attend the county training schools 
live within short distances -- 48 per cent live within one mile, 7 


7: per cent 
within two and one-half miles, and 90 per cent within five miles of the school. 


Estimatos o 
ability of the students + 
Monroe silent reading te 


per cent, median rate, wi 


The county 
training schools score were ahead of those of Negro schools in Memphis, Tenn; 


Slightly behind the Negro schools in Wilmington, N. C. In tests for composi- 

tion, 140 compositions from the tenth grade in 27 schools in 11 states, and 40 
compositions from eleventh grade of schools in 7 states were used, The 
score for tho ¢ 


tt 


£ ant 7 da hu tec 
ficiency o2 the schools were made by te 
t 


do what they had been taught. For instance 
689 sixth grade pupils in 66 schools scored 77.5 


comprehension score of 12.5 per cent. 


ch O 
v. 


median 
enth grade was 5.35 per cent below the standard median, -- 6 
per cent; and even below the median for the eighth grade, which is 5.5 per cent, 


The median for the eleventh grade, 5.2 por cent, is lower than for the tenth 
grade. 


The surveyor concluded that "close and frequent expert supervision, and 
the training of teachers in service is needed" and that "supervision should dis- 
cover the weaknesses of the training school pupils and supply the correct prac- 
tice and drill necessary to overcome these weaknesses." 


The reports of the county superintendents covered the value of these 
schools as agencies for educations the current opinion among Whites about them; 
current opinion among Negroes, and the service and standing of students. Seven- 
ty-sight of the superintendents gave decidedly favorable opinions of the value 

of the schools, and 54 were enthusiastic. There was to be expected considerable 
Opinion among the Whites unfavorable to the schools, in view of prejudiced oppo- 
Sition to schools for Negro education of any kind. However, the general trend 

‘showed that white public sentiment is growing in favor of the county training 
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schools. Sixty-eight of the superintendents gave replies indicating general 
approval and 34 of these reported hearty endorsement by white people. In 
eleven instances, opposition was reported, but in 4 of these cases, the report 
was that sentiment was growing in favor of the schools. Twenty-one of the 
superintendents believed that the schools were too young to judge them by 
their fruits, but 48 are convinced that the schools are serving well, judged 
by their students. Only 4 of the superintendents expressed doubt. 


In summing up this part of the report, the writer says: "In so far as 
the evidence submitted by 83 county superintendents in 10 different states, 
reveals current opinion concerning the value of the training schools, there 
can be no doubt that there is a strong sentiment among both white and colored 

people in favor of these schools, and that both the judgment of the school men 
and the service and standing of their students justify the current popular es- 
timate of their value." Indeed, this study of the county training schools for 
Negroes in the South illustrates a sort of test that might well be applied to 

our public schools in many sections. 


PROGRESS OF CONSTRUCTION OF NEGRO RURAL SCHOOLS IN SOUTHERN STATES 


The Julius Rosenwald Fund has just issued a "Schoolhouse Construction 
Map", corrected up to June 30, 1423, showing the location of 1,908 school 
buildings and 60 teachers’ homes to accommodate graded schools and county 


training schools, and to afford accommodations for teachers in these schools, 
which the Fund has assisted in constructing. 


The total cost of buildings, grounds, and equipment has been $7,192,608. 
Of this amount, 25.4 has been contributed by Negroes; 5.+ by Whites; 49.9 by 
public school funds, and 19.3 by The Julius Rosenwald Fund, showing that the 
rural public school organization is still very largely dependent upon private 
support. The figures show the far-reaching influence of the Rosenwald gifts 
in influencing public school construction and the growth of contributions 
from public funds for that purpose. These schools now accommodate about 
210,870 pupils, and employ about 4,686 teachers. An examination of the map 
brings out significantly the fact that North Carolina, with 319 Rosenwald 
school buildings, Alabama with 270, Mississippi with 187, Tennessee with 159, 
and Georgia with 158 are the states that have made greatest progress in pro- 
viding equipment for Negro rural schools. 


ORGANIZED INTERRACIAL COOPERATION PROGRESSING IN THE SOUTH 


The Commission on Interracial Cooperation had the most enthusiastic 
and best attended annual meeting in its history at Asheville, N.C., August 
1-3, John J. Hagan, Chairman, presiding. In addition to the reports of Dr. 
Will W. Alexander, Director, and several of the secretaries from the states 
showing large achievements during the past year, the Commission considered at 
length the question of the Negro Veterans’ Hospital at Tuskegee, and laid out 
its enlarged program of work for the coming year. One of the striking reports 
was that of Dr. T. J. Woofter, Jr. from Georgia on the effort made by the Com- 
mission of that state to put an end to lynching. Twenty-two indictments for 
such offenses were returned last year in Georgia and several convictions se- 
cured. So far this year Georgia has had but one lynching reported against 

Nine last year and a higher former average. Dr. H.T.S. Johnson of Oklahoma, 
reported the securing of a $50,000 hospital, a $130,000 library and a park for 
the colored people of Okmulgee, a Negro hospital at Tulsa, the strengthening 

Of Oklahoma City’s colored school system, the averting of a threatened riot, 
the improvement of traveling facilities, and the investigation of the "guardian 
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graft" evil, by which many colored people owning valuable oil lands have been 
exploited by legal processes. 


Dr. James Bond, colored secretary for Kentucky, said that his state 
has seventy county committees, more than three-fourths effective; many school 
buildings had been secured, educational standards had been raised, the inter- 
racial message taken to colleges and summer schools, and at least one lynching 
had been prevented. Both Kentucky and North Carolina interracial committees 
reported influential action in assisting to secure a fair division of the 
schocl funds for Negro children. J. D. Burton and Robert Clay, interracial 
secretaries for Tennessee, gave a graphic account of three interracial confer- 
ences successfully held in three sections of the state, the erection of Mercy 
Hospital for Negroes at Bristol, an additional Negro park, playground super- 
visors and library at Chattanooga, and other accomplishments in various cities 
of the State. W. W. Hadnot of New Orleans, secretary for Louisiana, reported 
far-reaching cooperative work between the New Orleans Chamber of Commerce and 
the Negro Civic League, an organization developed specifically for conducting 
interracial activities. He reported similar organized development in Shreeve- 
port. R. W. Miles and J, T. Hodges reported the work in Virginia and the Car- 
olinas, emphasizing especially the conference of editors of daily newspapers of 
Virginia, the assistance of interracial committees in the promotion of high 
school construction, and the carrying of the goodwill messages into many of 
the white colleges. 


The most important question relating to future program discussed at the 
meeting was the matter of securing economic justice for Negroes in the South. 
President John Hope of Atlanta presented in graphic outline the heavy handicaps 
of Negroes, particularly in higher occupations and professions, in their ef- 
forts to achieve. Dr. George E. Haynes presented the problem of Negroes as 
tenants on plantations and in domestic service. Resolutions were adopted 
asking the Executive Committee of the Commission to take steps for the study 
of the economic situation in the South with the purpose of securing greater op- 
portunity and justice for Negro workers in rural districts and industrial cen- 
ters. 


Woman's Committee of the Commission in Session 


The Woman’s General Committee of the Interracial Commission held its 
annual meeting at Asheville July 31 - August 1. Seven Negro women who have 
previously been acting as cooperating representatives from the Southeastern 
Federation of Colored Women’s Clubs were formally elected to full membership on 
the Woman’s General Committee, and a policy was adopted which makes the General 
Committes representative of the several denominational and other Christian or- 
ganizations of the South, They recommended the establishment of interdenomina- 
tional conferences and institutes as training centers for colored women, the 
enlistment of Christian, civic, health, and welfare agencies of the state al- 
ready established, and urged that such agencies be induced to include Negroes 
in their programs. They recommended further that training schools as a substi- 
tute for jails and reformatories be a major subject of study and investigation 
by state and local committees. 


Reports were made by the committee representatives from all leading 
Church denominations of the South on the work accomplished during the year in 
their respective states. For example, the women of North Carolina have pledged 
their efforts in behalf of the building of a state institution for delinquent 
Negro boys; also to secure a bureav of colored social workers in the State 
' Board of Welfare. The women of South Carclina have pledged themselves to se- 
_ Cure the passage of a bill by the General Assembly to maintain a school for 
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delinquent Negro girls. The Tennessee representatives said their appeal to 

state officials aided in saving the Vocational School for Negro Girls in that 
state. The women of Georgia reported that they had secured and turned over to 
the State Board of Health $1,200 for the support of a Negro nurse in the Mother 
and Child Department of the Board, and that the nurse would begin work immediate- 
ly. They are also cooperating with the State Federation of Colored Women’s 

Clubs in an effort to establish a state home for delinquent Negro girls. 


Announcement was made of the employment of a field worker in tho per- 
son of Miss Ruth Reed, a voung white woman who is a Doctor of Philosophy from 
Columbia University. She comes to the work with courage, training, and con- 
crests methods of work. The Woman’s Conference passed resolutions against lynch- 
ing calling the evi) the "most conspicuous enemy to justice and righteousness, 
and the most flagrant violation of the Constitution of our great nation." They 
pledged themselves to the task of creating sentiment "to the end that not only 
sufficient laws shall be enacted to enable the trusted officers of the law to 
discharge their full duty, but to secure the enforcement of the laws now in 
existence." 


MIGRATION, COLONIZATION OR THE COLOR LINE — WHICH? 


Judge R. W. Winston of North Carolina, in the CURRENT HISTORY MAGAZINE 
for September, discusses the amicable relations between the races in the South 
with a frankness that does not frequently find expression in print. He asserts 
that the deepest feeling of the Southern white man, transcending economics, 
politics, and religion, is his desire for racial integrity. He presses the 
point that the two races are homogeneous and that should the color line be re- 
laxed, thers would be a blending of the two races, which, for many of the 
densely populated Southern states, would maan a mixed-blood populations hence, 
the aoterminaticn of the Whites to mairtain the caste of color and to keep the 


Negroes as near the old "hat-in-hand" type of .pre-war days as possible. He 
says, "so long as the Negro ‘behaves himself" in the South he is safe," but as 
Negroes more and more grow in intelligence, power and independence, and assert 
their equality, the more resolutely will they be resisted by the white man. 


He holds the theory that as the percentage of the Negroes in the pop- 
ulation becomes small, they tend to be absorbed and to disappear. The writer 
sees, therefore, in the South no amicable adjustment of relations between 
these two races since "the South alone among the Nations is to-day making a 
fight against a universal ethnological law of race-blending." Others may not 
agree with his arguments and conclusions. "Can actual warfare be avoided?" He 
believes so, and advocates two measures of amicable solution for the Southern 
Situation: (1) Negro migration to the North, East and West. where Negroes will 
be 4 very small percentage of the total population, and will gradually be 
iiliminated by absorption; and (2) colonization in Africa by revival of colon- 
ization societies and possibly by the support of the Federal Government for all 
Negroes who wish to take this means of escape from American democracy. 


— 
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